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CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS SECTION 



The first meeting of the Children's Libra- 
rians Section was held Tuesday afternoon, 
June 21, with Alice I. Hazeltine, chairman, 
presiding. The main topic for the after- 
noon was 

children's book week 

which was discussed from three points 
of view, that of the publisher, of the 
librarian and of the bookseller. The pub- 
lisher's point of view was presented by 
Frederic G. Melcher, of the National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, whose topic 
was children's book week — a national 
movement. Mr. Melcher outlined the pur- 
pose and growth of this movement and 
emphasized the aim of both publishers 
and booksellers in their co-operation — 
namely, to raise the standard of selling. 
He said that in order to do this success- 
fully they must receive from parent, 
teacher and librarian the reflection of the 
effect of books upon the child; and that 
in order to encourage the production of 
better books they must receive from libra- 
ries the reflection of what the public is 
demanding, in order to stimulate the best 
authors to greater production. He spoke 
enthusiastically of the results of children's 
book week in 1920 and of the hearty co- 
operation which had been given (and will 
be given again in 1921) by women's clubs; 
Boy Scout organiations; churches; state 
library commissions; book stores; au- 
thors, contributing articles for publication ; 
magazines, giving much space to adver- 
tising; moving picture managers; state 
and county fairs; and newspapers. Mr. 
Melcher exhibited what is to be the new 
feature in connection with the advertising 
this year, the "Bookcase for boys to 
build." This is a small case which will 
hold several dozen books, modeled after 
the Thomas Bailey Aldrich book shelf. 
Any enterprising boy, or girl if she has 
had manual training instruction, could 
construct this case, and with the posses- 
sion of the case will come, it is hoped, the 
desire to own books to fill it. 



Clara W. Hunt, Superintendent of the 
Children's Department of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, read a paper on children's 

BOOK WEEK FROM THE LIBRARIAN'S POINT 

of view. This paper, which was most 
enthusiastically received, was printed in 
Publishers Weekly, July 9, 1921, p. 69. 
Miss Hunt, while welcoming this oppor- 
tunity for widespread publicity and the 
advertising of children's books, pointed 

out that "like most things human , 

this children's book week publicity which 
offers great opportunities for good, carries 
with it possibilities for harm unless it is 
rightly used," and she reminded us that it 
is the duty and responsibility of every 
children's librarian to have high standards 
of selection, to maintain such standards 
and to use this publicity opportunity "so 
effectively that the influence of the library 
for good may be felt to the remotest cor- 
ner of her community." She pointed out 
that the great danger is that the mediocre 
books may be advertised rather than those 
which are standard and worth while. 

The third paper, the bookseller's point 
of view, was given by Bertha E. Mahoney, 
of the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Miss Mahoney said that from 
her viewpoint it was not the number of 
children's books sold during that one week 
which was of greatest importance, but the 
aim was to arouse a permanent interest 
which will lead to the buying of more 
books for the home as they are needed. 
She emphasized the value of advertising, 
saying that books will remain unknown 
to many until they are as well advertised 
as are victrolas, milk separators and other 
useful and necessary articles. In this con- 
nection she urged children's librarians to 
write articles for the magazines known 
as home magazines, describing a particu- 
lar book or group of books, not on read- 
ing in general, and also that we all work 
together toward securing better review- 
ing of children's books in the newspapers. 
To help in the advertising during chil- 
dren's book week, this bookshop, will lend 
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exhibits of attractive books to normal 
schools and small country libraries. Miss 
Mahoney's full paper appeared in Publish- 
ers' Weekly, October 22, 1921. 

Following these papers there was a fif- 
teen-minute general discussion opened by 
F. K. Matthews, of the National Boy Scout 
organization, who said that this book week 
will be successful in proportion as we put 
brains and conscience into it, that we must 
put the emphasis on the better books and 
influence the bookseller to eliminate the 
trashy volumes and give a prominent 
place in his shop to those recommended by 
the public library. Miss Power then sug- 
gested that as a method of advertising, 
well-known authors be urged to speak at 
meetings. Mr. Shoemaker, the last 
speaker, said that one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the selling of the better books 
for children was the demand for "machine- 
made" series, and he suggested as a remedy 
the employment of sales persons who will 
read the children's books and be able to 
distinguish between the good and the poor. 

At this session the report of the Book 
Production Committee was presented by 
Alice M. Jordan, chairman of the commit- 
tee. She reported: 

The manufacturing cost of books is said 
to be still two and one-third times what it 

was before the War That the cost of 

paper and cloth are decreasing but the 
labor situation tends to keep expenses 
high. The time promised for a reduction 
in prices is now pushed forward to early 
next year. 

Representation to publishers concerning 
library needs for certain out-of-print books 
has brought several books back into print. 
The committee recommended that a new 
list be prepared by the new committee and 
presented to librarians for consideration. 

Complaints regarding the physical make- 
up of books had been received and the com- 
mittee recommended "that children's libra- 
rians themselves write directly to the pub- 
lishers concerning unsatisfactory bindings, 
naming to each specifically the books which 
do not wear well." 

The committee had made inquiries as to 
the practicability of producing good books 
in paper covers to be sold at news stands, 
stationery stores, etc. One publisher said it 
could not be done. The other said "that a 
selected list of books could not be made in 



sufficient quantities to compete unless per- 
chance some liberal-minded person were 
willing to put them out as a philanthropic 
enterprise." 

The second session of this section was 
held Wednesday afternoon, June 22. The 
first paper was read by Elva S. Smith, of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, her 
subject being, some present day problems 
in book selection. (Printed in Primary 
Education, November, 1921.) 

The second paper of the afternoon was 
given by Effie L. Power, Supervisor of 
Children's Work, Cleveland Public Library, 
whose subject was, the children's libra- 
rian OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. MiSS POWer 

reviewed the problems confronting the chil- 
dren's librarians and emphasized the neces- 
sity for training and the need of more 
workers in this important field of library 
work. This paper was printed in the 
Library Journal, August, 1921, pp. 633-36. 

Following this paper there was a discus- 
sion of some everyday problems. The 
first topic was book reviews. Lenore 
Power of the New York Public Library 
opened the discussion. She deplored the 
lack of good reviews and the fact that 
those magazines and papers which give 
the best reviews do not give enough space 
to the reviewing of children's books. A 
good point made by her was that a juve- 
nile book review should not be made a 
medium for one's own interpretation, but 
should be quite impersonal. 

Marian Cutter of the New York Chil- 
dren's Bookshop spoke next, emphasiz- 
ing the need of more accurate review- 
ing and mentioning the three important 
points which the shop expected to observe 
in the leaflet which will be issued at inter- 
vals — notes by many reviewers, reviews 
which will meet the needs of parents, re- 
views which will cover the raison d'etre 
of each book. The project problem and 
reserve books was discussed by Jean C. 
Roos of the Cleveland Library and Julia 
Carter of New York. The points brought 
out were that children should not be forced 
to read but should be led to want to read 
and that the attainment of most satisfac- 
tory results depended almost entirely upon 
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real co-operation between the teacher and 
the librarian. 

The third topic was stoby-telling and 
club woek. Lillian Smith, of the Toronto 
Library, spoke enthusiastically of the re- 
sults of both these activities and read two 
short compositions by club children as il- 
lustrations of what club work means to 
library children. The value and impor- 
tance of training for story-telling to chil- 
dren was presented by Nina C. Brotherton, 
principal of the Carnegie Library School, 
who named the "essentials" to be obtained 
by training — namely, (1) instruction in the 
selection of material; (2) instruction in 
adaptation of stories (for various ages 
and types of children); (3) instruction 
in method of presentation, with practice 
under supervision before groups of chil- 
dren. 

beading fob cbedit was well presented 
by Marion F. Schwab of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, who said that reading should 
be a recreation rather than an obligation 
on the part of children and that teacher 
and librarian should emphasize the joy and 
companionship which they will find in 
books, not the piling up of school credits 
for reading done. The last topic, attend- 
ance at the a. l. a., was discussed by 
Mary B. Day, who spoke of the benefit 
and inspiration gained from this getting 
together for the discussion of our every- 
day problems. 

After announcements by the chairman, 
the session was adjourned in order that a 



film might be shown of the children's li- 
brary work in France. (See Special Ses- 
sion, page 155.) After the showing of the 
film a special business meeting was held 
for the presentation of committee reports. 
The report of the Booklist Committee was 
read and accepted and a motion made and 
carried that a new committee be appointed 
to continue this work. The chair appointed 
Miss Knapp and Miss Jerome, Miss Knapp 
being chairman with the power to appoint 
other members to the committee as she 
deems it necessary. 

A second business session was held Fri- 
day evening, June 24th, at which two new 
committees were created; (1) a Committee 
on Book Evaluation to consist of five mem- 
bers each to serve one year, to be appointed 
by the incoming chairman; (2) a Publicity 
Committee to develop work with children, 
to consist of three members to be appointed 
by the incoming chairman. At this meet- 
ing the following resolution was passed: 

The children's section requests that the 
American Library Association provide, if 
possible, from its War Service Fund, sev- 
eral thousand dollars to establish a model 
children's room in the Paris Library. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Clara W. Hunt, Superintendent 
of the Children's Department, Brooklyn 
Public Library; Vice-chairman, Gertrude 
E. Avey, Chief Children's Librarian, Cin- 
cinnati Public Library; Secretary, Lenore 
St. John Power, of the New York Public 
Library. 

Gbace Endicott, 
Secretary. 



COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 



The College and Reference Section met 
on Friday afternoon, June 24th. About 
two hundred and fifty attended. Dr. A. 
H. Shearer of the Grosvenor Library pre- 
sided. 

Dr. M. L. Raney of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity spoke on the present status of 
foreign book-buying. He took up first the 
book trade with Germany and went into 
the different plans of the German pub- 



lishers, the Bursenverein, the booksellers 
and the government. The general advice 
was that twice the domestic rate plus ten 
per cent was a very fair price. As to 
English books, Dr. Raney defended his 
bulletin entitled 100% Profit Plus and gave 
figures and reasoning which showed that 
some American publishers had evidently 
made much more than 100% profit. He 
then went on to show how some houses 



